THE    STAR-SPANGLED    MANNER
merely sad. He seemed convinced of the utter
futility of human existence. Many people who
share that conviction are yet able from time to time
to find an amusement in the futility, to contemplate
with interest the various spectacles, beautiful or
grotesque, which offer themselves at the side of the
road, even when they feel assured that the road leads
nowhere. But Chaplin, when I first met him, was
looking only to his destination: which was Nothing.
I think that this mood was induced by his matri-
monial troubles. I do not know any of the persons
whom he honoured by marriage. The nearest I ever
approached to his last wife was about fifty feet away
from her in a restaurant, and that was quite near
enough. And apart from the opinion of her character
which I formed after reading the evidence in the
trial, I know nothing, except that she eats too much
and that I dislike her features.
It was this delectable creature who considered
herself too good for Charlie Chaplin, left him and
plunged him, temporarily, into misery, I do not
believe that the misery was caused so much by her
desertion as an individual as by the sense it gave him
of being deserted by the whole world. After all, she
was not his first wife, though, for his own sake, I hope
she was his last. It was not only the loss of her
radiant charms and girlish appetite which darkened
his spirit It was simply the fact that this loss was
the symbol of a far greater loss ... the loss of some-
thing which he had never found. Some people are
bom to go through life alone, and Charlie Chaplin is
one of them,